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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 1913-1914. 1 

T OUIS COUTURAT is dead. During the first days of the 
-* — ' war, when the bustle and commotion on all high-ways was 
at its height, the carriage in which he was traveling was run 
down by a heavy automobile, rushing at top speed. He was 
killed at once. The public at large can have no idea of the 
extent of this loss. But those who are engaged in the study of 
logic, logistics, mathematical philosophy, and the philosophy of 
language, know that in these fields he held first rank in France. 
His first-hand information on some questions was unique; but 
it was surpassed by the power and quality of his mind. He had 
in him none of that surface originality which displays itself in 
unexpected formulas and striking phrases to pique the attention. 
But he possessed the rarest kind of originality: he illuminated 
every study that he undertook. With a natural gift for deductive 
reasoning he united that absolute moral rectitude which never 
accepts a dubious compromise, even in the most abstract thought, 
and that tranquil confidence in truth which knows that "reason 
will always be right in the end." And this is why all his works 
impart the charm of fine and sincere clearness, — a quality which 
hostile critics of the French mind often regard as the opposite of 
profundity, but which, on the contrary, is inseparable from true 
profundity, such as is shown by solid, conscientious, precise 
intellects, who do not take delight in accessory complications 
but always go directly to what is essential. 

To begin with, as a brilliant student in the literary section at 

1 Translated from the French by Dr. Alma R. Thome. 
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the Ecole Normale, where he graduated with first rank in phi- 
losophy and wrote a thesis in excellent Latin on Les Mythes de 
Platon,he had formed ataste, — underthe influence of the lamented 
Jules Tannery 1 — for mathematical philosophy. Here also he took 
first rank at once through his principal thesis, L'infini mathi- 
matique (1896), a great work which is still the best guide for 
those who desire to take up this kind of study. In the first part 
of the book the technical generalization of the idea of number 
was studied ; in that connection he gave a philosophical analysis 
of the infinite and of continuity, in harmony with contem- 
poraneous mathematical work. Then taking up again, as a 
logician, the ideas of number and magnitude, he established their 
fundamental characteristics and refuted almost line for line 
Renouvier's celebrated arguments against the infinite, abstract 
or concrete. He showed that there is no contradiction inherent 
in the idea, provided one define the question at issue with pre- 
cision. Going back ultimately to the antinomies of Kant, he 
discovered there a flaw in logic, rising out of a confusion between 
the infinite of reason and the infinite of the imagination. "In 
conclusion," he said, "in spite of criticism, metaphysics is 
possible; and in spite of neo-criticism, an infinitistic metaphysics 
is probable." 

The study of the infinite led him to Leibniz. He undertook 
to reconstruct the logical conceptions of that great thinker and 
to establish their connection with his metaphysic. After having 
compared scattered texts in the various fragmentary editions 
extant, he saw the need of verifying and completing his results 
by means of an investigation of the unedited fragments. He 
went to the Hanover Library to consult its rich collections of 
the unpublished manuscripts of Leibniz. "I never expected 
to do more than to glean after the editors," he wrote, "but I 
gathered in such a heavy harvest of new documents that I 
have been obliged to recast my book entirely, and wholly to 
rewrite certain chapters." 2 Two works resulted from this labor: 
a volume of Leibnizian Inedits containing more than two hundred 

1 Philosophical Review, XXII, 4, p. 366. 

2 La Logique de Leibniz, Preface. 
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new fragments, some of them of the greatest philosophical 
interest; and a large work called La Logique de Leibniz (1901), 
possessing incomparable precision and a wealth of documentary 
material. In this book he shows us a phase of Leibniz's genius 
formerly neglected in favor of the theological and metaphysical 
speculations. In the notion of judgment, as defined in the 
Discours de metaphysique and especially in some of the fragments 
collected in the InSdits, Couturat discovered the very principle 
of the Monadologie and Th iodic Se. 

Simultaneously Mr. Bertrand Russell was publishing his 
Philosophy of Leibniz, in which he arrived by another route at 
very similar conclusions. For several years Couturat had had 
relations with Mr. Russell, though in connection with other 
questions. He was engaged with M. Cadenat's French trans- 
lation of Russell's Principles of Geometry, to which he had added 
with the author's consent a few notes of his own. The coinci- 
dence of their labor on Leibniz, begun without any preliminary 
exchange of views, naturally augmented the friendliness of their 
relation. In a series of articles for the Revue de MStaphysique 
(1904), later collected in one volume, Couturat introduced Mr. 
Russell's Principles of Mathematics to the French public. The 
book soon became widely known among philosophical mathe- 
maticians. How much attention Couturat devoted to this kind 
of questions is easily seen by noting the list of the articles 
which he wrote on such subjects for the Revue de MSta- 
physique and the Enseignement mathSmatique. Perhaps the 
readers of this article may recall his discussions with M. Poin- 
care, in which the celebrated mathematician often found his 
adversary better armed than he was himself, and on some points 
invincible. Meanwhile he was publishing in the Scientia collec- 
tion an abridgment of Schroder's Algebre de la Logique (1905). 
The course in logistic which he gave in 1906 at the College de 
France (as a substitute professor for M. Bergson in the chair 
of modern philosophy) was highly appreciated by the few who 
are capable of judging that kind of work. His introductory 
lecture (on "La Logique et la Philosophie contemporaines") 
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is a vigorous plea for ' pure ' logic as opposed to the psychologism 
of pragmatism. It appeared in the Revue de Mitaphysigue in 
1906. 

But the study of Leibniz led him, on the other hand, in a new 
direction which soon absorbed all his attention. Among the 
great hopes which the author of the Nouveaux Essais had had 
was that of discovering a universal language, logically constructed 
according to principles analogous to those of algebra, and capable 
of giving men an international means of scientific communication 
and analysis. In the unedited fragments which he brought to 
light Couturat had discovered several important documents 
upon this point ; and in the Logique de Leibniz he had shown how 
Leibniz all his life long had entertained, revised, and perfected 
this project. Gradually the great philosopher convinced his 
historian, who set to work to study for himself the question of 
artificial languages. First he made a historical study of the 
subject, to find out what had been done in the field. This 
investigation was entirely new, and the results astonished 
many readers; they formed a great octavo volume published in 
1903 with the collaboration of a distinguished mathematician, 
Professor Leopold Leau. 1 This history, which begins with 
Descartes, analyzes at greater or less length, according to their 
importance, about sixty artificial linguistic systems; but it shows 
especially something which could scarcely have been foreseen, — 
that there exists in the succession of these systems a kind of 
progress, a gradual rationalization, which impels them toward a 
final state capable of definition. There exists therefore a type of 
international language which is, so to speak, necessary and virtu- 
ally preformed, the completion of which would realize the idea of 
Leibniz ; at least in so far as it serves to give civilized people an easy 
and more precise means of communication than do their natural 
languages themselves. 

As soon as he had made this discovery, M. Couturat considered 
it his duty to devote himself to the realization of the project. 

Of all the artificial languages whose mechanism he had studied, 

1 Histoire de la Langue universelle, by Louis Couturat and Leopold Leau, Hach- 
ette, 1903. — A second edition was published 1907 and another work, Les Nouvelles 
Langues Internationales, appeared in 1908. 
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the most nearly perfected then was Esperanto. But even this 
left something to be desired upon certain points. La DiUgation 
pour I 'adoption d'une langue auxiliare Internationale, representing 
a great number of commercial and scientific societies, had 
adopted Esperanto with the reservation of making a certain 
number of modifications which would constitute a simplified 
and revised Esperanto, known since then under the name of 
Ido. 1 M. Couturat ardently devoted himself to pushing this 
to the last degree of perfection and to popularizing it. With 
his turn of mind and his logical ability he established a system of 
general derivation, founded on an analysis of relations, which 
made of the language a logical mechanism of remarkable pre- 
cision. 2 He was supported by linguists of the first rank, notably 
by Professor Jespersen of Copenhagen. But there arose some 
extreme difficulties. Certain leaders of the Esperanto movement 
had appeared ready to welcome improvements at once. M. 
Couturat, for his part, thought to serve their cause and expected 
the most favorable cooperation from them. But a contrary and 
powerful party was formed which refused to admit the least 
modification, even when visibly advantageous. 3 Any sort of 
change seemed to them to indicate a lack of loyalty to the work 
of their master, Zamenhof, as well as a danger to the spread of 
their language. On the other hand, M. Couturat would not 
allow any sacrifice of the scientific ideal to these personal con- 
siderations, or even to questions of opportunity. He said, — 
quite rightly, it would seem — that it would be impossible to 
perfect a system after it was already crystallized by general 
usage. These were years of strife and sometimes painful dis- 
cussions, during all which this indefatigable worker, at the cost 
of admirably regular daily labor, realized at least all the scientific 

1 Ido was at first the pseudonym of M. de Beaufront, an Esperantist who had 
had a very great share in the elaboration of these reforms. 

2 See: Couturat, Etude sur la derivation dans la Langue Internationale, Paris, 
Delgrave, 1910. The first edition, printed in 1907 under the title, Etude sur la 
Derivation en Esperanto, was addressed especially to Esperantists and has not been 
put into circulation. 

3 For example, besides the regular formation of derivative words, the suppression 
of consonants with a circumflex over them or decomposed into digraphs; the 
more complete internationalization of radicals, etc. 
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part of the work which he had assigned himself. With the 
collaboration of the international Academy of Languages, 
created in 1909, he built up the complete vocabulary of Ido 
upon the logical principles of derivation which he had established ; 
published dictionaries for the usual language 1 and for technical 
vocabularies; and edited from 1908 to his death a monthly 
magazine, Progreso, entirely in Ido and easy for any cultivated 
man to read almost at first sight. There appeared also several 
scientific articles of great interest. 2 

This special labor did not distract his attention from philos- 
ophy. In proportion as he plunged more deeply into linguistic 
work this great rationalist perceived the need of clarifying and 
coordinating its principles. I called attention in a previous 
article 3 to his paper, Sur la structure logique du Langage, and his 
communication of January, 1912 to the Societe de Philosophie. 
He returned to the subject the following year, in an article, 
Pour la Logique du Language. At the same time he was collabor- 
ating on the Vocabulaire technique et critique de la philosophie, 
which the society publishes, giving first a careful critique of the 
text and then a proposal of international roots, capable of adapta- 
tion to a system of methodical derivation for an artificial scien- 
tific language such as that on which he was working. Finally, he 
had just given to the International Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, 
organized by M. Ruge, an article of some length entitled "Les 
Principes de la Logique," which contained six chapters on propo- 
sitions, propositional functions, concepts, relations, methodology, 
and the logic of language. 4 

It was in the midst of such activity, so vigorous and fruitful, 
that a tragic accident removed him from his field of labor, in the 
fullness of maturity, when he was only forty-six years old. If the 

1 New dictionaries of greater length, which he had just finished, are now being 
printed. 

2 Notably a resume*of the Cours de Grammaire ginirale by M. Meillet, a professor 
at the College de France in 1911-1912. The book has a philosophical character 
in many of its parts. (Delagrave, editor). 

8 Philosophical Review, XXII, 4, p. 373. 

* Translated into English by B. Ethel Meyer, in the Encyclopedia of Philosophical 
Sciences, Vol. I, Logic (under the editorship of Sir Henry Jones). London, Mac- 
millan, 1913. 
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soil of old Europe is as yet too much ravaged by barbarism to 
allow the works of peace to come to fruition there just now, may 
the good seed which he sowed with so much courage grow and 
ripen in America! 

II. 

When we turn to general philosophy there is another man 
recently deceased who must be mentioned first of all. Alfred 
Fouillee, tireless worker that he was, left among his papers a 
book which was nearly finished and which has now been published 
by his old pupil, M. Boirac, the present rector of the Acad6mie 
de Dijon. Its title is Esauisse d'une interpretation du Monde. 
Those who know already the work of Fouillee will read with 
pleasure this metaphysical synthesis of his ideas; but in par- 
ticular those who do not know his work will find here in a brief 
form and an easily understood style the systematic exposition of his 
whole philosophy; — it might almost be said that they will find here 
an outline of contemporaneous philosophy, especially of French 
philosophy. It is a very instructive document on the ideas and 
theses upon which discussion has fed during these last few years, 
with a mention of the most representative works dealing with 
each point. Although he lived long in retirement and had not 
taught since 1878, Fouillee zealously kept himself in touch with 
all that was being discussed in philosophical circles and with 
all the important works. The first part of his book is a critical 
review of some of the ' interpretations of the world ' which have 
been current in our epoch: the idealistic interpretation, as given 
by M. Lachelier; the phenomenalistic interpretation, of which 
Renouvier furnishes the type; the interpretation in terms of 
extension and motion, which is purely mechanistic, and though 
adopted by many scholars of to-day, is a continuation of the 
Cartesian tradition; the pluralistic and pragmatic interpretation, 
to which he had previously devoted one work; the 'interpreta- 
tion in terms of duration' or the Bergsonian interpretation; the 
evolutionistic interpretation, either Spencerian or Nietzschean, 
— or the contrary type which he calls 'dissolutionistic'; and 
finally the interpretation of the world in terms of energy, in 
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connection with which he gives a vigorous critique of energism 
and of its verbalism when it is transported from the domain of 
pure physics to that of things in themselves. Like Leibniz, 
Fouillee believes that every doctrine which is really thought 
contains in itself a principle of truth which animates it; it does 
not require refutation, but merely correction and modification, 
— modification through the absorption of each particular view 
in a more comprehensive view. To this he devotes the second 
part of his work, 1 which points out the possible reunion of all the 
familiar doctrines of our time in the three theses of, first, idies- 
forces, which are shared respectively by the philosophy of intel- 
lectualism and the philosophy of action; second, auto-determin- 
ism, which makes us see the world as a work in which we 
participate; and finally, the volontS de conscience, which, like a 
perpetually tense spring, sets the whole machine in motion. 
The will to live, the will for power, are only imperfect approxima- 
tions of this. Life and power which are unconscious are equiva- 
lent to nothingness, and the will could not will them. Has man 
ever envied the terrible but unconscious force of an earthquake? 
The will for power is chiefly the will to come into full self- 
consciousness and to hold a large place in the consciousness of 
others. 

This consciousness of others must be conceived as essentially 
defined by reason. In opposition to pragmatistic voluntarism 
and the philosophies of intuition, Fouillee vigorously defends 
the cause of rationalistic, or intellectualistic voluntarism. In 
spite of all the present-day agnostics, he remains convinced of 
the principle of universal intelligibility. In that respect again 
he holds firmly to the Leibnizian tradition. But I have already 
spoken in these pages of his preceding work, La PensSe et les 
nouvelles Ecoles anti-intellectualistes. 2 It is enough here to recall 
this characteristic feature, the 'will for consciousness,' which 
serves to define the book. 

We may connect the book of M. Fouillee with that of M. 

1 1 am speaking of ideas and not of the material division. The positive theses 
of M. Fouillee and their justification are found both throughout the volume and in 
the form of appendices. 

2 Philosophical Review, XXI, 3, pp. 291-294. 
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Louis Weber, Le rythme du Progrhs. In spite of the modest 
sub-title, "Etude sociologique," by which he voluntarily limits 
its bearing, it is really a general philosophical idea which he has 
expounded: a view of the whole of human progress is possible 
only by means of a philosophical view of reality. In one sense, 
we depend on reality: M. Weber is a transformist and does not 
doubt that the human race is the prolongation of animal races, 
very akin to that of the ape. In another sense, reality depends 
on us; because the world is known to us only by means of the' 
laws of our thought, and to discover the rhythm according to 
which thought has developed is to determine beforehand certain 
fundamental traits of nature which thought will represent to 
itself. The dualistic conception of progress, as M. Weber 
conceives it, ends by confirming partially, but also by limiting 
the philosophy of pragmatism. 

This is his central idea: the rhythm of progress is neither the 
linear progress which Condorcet conceived, nor the succession 
of the three stages recognized and vulgarized by positivism, 
nor the passage from homogeneity to heterogeneity, which 
Spencer used as the basis of his philosophy. It consists in the 
repeated alternation of two moments: a technical period, 
dominated by impulse, by practical creation, action, and, later, 
by industry; a period of reflection, dominated by intelligence, 
consciousness of self, disinterested scientific thought, and 
philosophy. 

In the beginning, that is to say, in the most remote period 
which our thought can reach, man must have been an industrious 
animal, — superior no doubt to other animals, but one utilizing 
the properties of stone for striking very much as the bird utilizes 
the resistance of the air for flying. It is even possible that the 
primitive techniques have thus been consolidated into instincts; 
for M. Weber does not see, as M. Bergson does, a radical diver- 
gence between these two, but, rather, a close relationship. 
Nothing appears to him more conservative than the domain of 
handicrafts: "they are traditions, and possibly the prototypes 
of all tradition." Here the positif is not a late stage of evolu- 
tion ; it is its beginning. 
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But among these techniques there developed one which pre- 
sented exceptional and particularly fruitful characteristics:' 
language, — whether by gesture or by sound. Words, as Noire 
well saw, are tools; but Noire did not deduce from this idea all 
its consequences. In the labor done by means of the axe, the 
hammer, the needle, there were formed associations of images 
which contained in germ the mechanical conception of the world. 
When man speaks, on the other hand, and when by speaking he 
makes one of his kind come to him from a distance, he forms the 
idea of a different kind of causality, that of a world which is 
immaterial in appearance, and in which remote actions rule; 
these are afterward regarded as magical actions, and later as 
spiritual actions. 

This technique of language depends on the anatomical con- 
stitution of man, in so far as he is an animal; but it is greatly 
broadened under the influence of social life. "Between the 
forces which words set free no individual experience may decide ; 
it is the tribe which establishes between them the imaginary 
hierarchy to which it remains thereafter faithful, without 
suspecting that it prostrates itself before the phantoms of its 
imagination." 1 It is the tribe, too, which assents to making 
words the signs of ideas; the work done on words, exchanges of 
words in the absence of things, give rise to a special mode of 
activity, which is reflection. "The second moment of the neural 
phenomenon, the motor discharge, does not come to an end; 
but the energy expended in movement is concentrated on idea- 
tion; and the attention, instead of being absorbed in motor 
images, is fixed on these objects of ideation. Thus the conscious- 
ness of the idea may begin to appear." 2 

Thenceforward there would be an alternation between these 
two forms of human activity, the one trying especially to utilize 
things, the other trying to comprehend their nature, to form an 
internal image of them having a theoretical and contemplative 
character. In prehistoric times the end of the paleolithic period 
seems to have been characterized by an admirable industry; the 

1 he rythme du progres, p. 175. 

2 Ibid., pp. 203-204. 
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neolithic period, which follows it, manifests especially a religious 
and moral activity. To this epoch there succeeds a great epoch 
of technical progress, a period which we do not know much 
about, because it manifested itself in action rather than in 
thought; at this time were invented the auger, the saw, the 
plane, the tongs, the scythe, the wheel, the lathe, the carriage, 
the pulley, the loom, the bellows, and the plow. On the other 
hand, Graco-Roman civilization exhibits before all else a 
reflective and intellectual period. It is followed by scholasticism, 
and even by classical philosophy. All of that forms but one 
great cosmic epoch in which conceptual and contemplative 
thought largely takes precedence over industrial activity. 1 

In these days technical progress is reviving. The machine 
tool is an instrument of the second degree. It comes in part 
from science, but in still greater part, it precedes science. We 
use a number of forces and agents of which no theory is as yet 
formed; we make electricity work, without knowing its nature, 
just as the ancients used fire without having explained combus- 
tion. Thence comes pragmatism, which would have had no root 
in the seventeenth century. Thence also arises the hope of a 
new period of rational intelligence which will eventually explain 
all this technique. 

Civilization is therefore governed by a law of the alternation of 
two states, in which man the industrial animal, and man the 
speaking and social being rule by turns. For Comte, progress 
tends toward a definite and perfect state, a predetermined limit. 
The positive state is a stable equilibrium, infiniti erroris finis et 
terminus legitimus, as Bacon said already of modern science, and 
Kant of his transcendental system. There, in fact, lies a most 
widespread belief of philosophers. They always want to know the 
ending of the story. Spencer himself announces the future reign 
of perfect adaptation. M. Weber proposes that we give up this 
obsession. "The rhythm of the two states," he says, "is an 
open one." And yet does he not sketch the end, though very 

1 The thesis of M. Weber was very brilliantly discussed at the Societe de philos- 
ophic notably by Messrs. Parodi, LeRoy, and Meyerson. See the Bulletin of the 
Society, in the numbers for February and March, 1914, pp. 61-140 (Paris, Armand 
Colin, ed.). 
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discreetly, in an indication of synthesis? Does he not show the 
social man and the worker, the thinker and the engineer, mingling 
their works more and more intimately? Moreover, does he not 
observe that in the intellect there is not only a unity of synthesis, 
but undoubtedly a " unity of principle and of substance " ? Thus 
the Alpha would already have preformed the Omega; dualism 
would give way to unity, and the end, in a certain sense, would 
go back to the beginning. 

Is it possible that this idea will never be entirely absent from 
philosophy? That is exactly what is suggested most promi- 
nently in the book of M. Bonet-Maury, 1 which bears the title, 
V UnitS morale des Religions. It has as an epigraph this sentence 
from Auguste Sabatier: "In proportion as men live more pro- 
foundly and become more intimately conscious of their own 
spiritual nature, they discover the same altar, recite the same 
prayer, and aspire to the same end." He tries to prove this 
by a review of various systems of morals, such as the Chinese, 
Brahmanistic, Buddhistic, Persian, Hebraic, Mohammedan, and 
Christian ; and he joins thereto the testimony of the international 
congresses of religion. It must be recognized that so large a 
review, made in a small volume of two hundred pages, is neces- 
sarily somewhat rapid and incomplete. But the idea loses none 
of its value on that account, and possibly it is more compre- 
hensive than the author himself seems to indicate. It is easy to 
smile sceptically at dreams of unity. And I admit that in this 
present time, when one half of Europe refuses to consider the other 
half as populated with its 'kind,' the ideas of Christian brother- 
hood, of a common Father, who has made all men in his image, and 
who would reunite them in his bosom, — all that may seem rather 
Utopian. Nevertheless, let us not lose either hope or faith. We 
must either renounce all philosophy of 'becoming' and so be lost 
in the thought of an unintelligible chance, of a simple triumph 
of momentary force, or we must recognize a vection, a progress in 
a determined direction; hence a scale of values and an ideal. 
The thought of Aristotle and of Auguste Comte goes to the root 
of the philosophical problem ; the idea of convergence alone gives 

1 Emeritus professor at the University of Paris (Faculty of Protestant Theology) . 
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meaning to transformations. But it must not be understood 
that this is a finished convergence, reaching its end at a definite 
date. The error of Auguste Comte was not in conceiving a 
'final stage' of the human intelligence, but in imagining that 
it would be entered upon about 1880, after which it would only 
be necessary to enjoy it and take one's ease. A 'final state' is 
never more than an ideal, a point of convergence determined no 
doubt, but a point beyond all assignable distance, like the vanish- 
ing point of parallel lines in perspective. We see it, define it, 
mark it in a picture; but we can never reach it. 

III. 

A few years ago ^Esthetics received too little attention in 
France. In the 'plan of studies' for the classes, and in the 
requirements for the bachelor's degree, 1 instead of constituting 
an entire section, like logic and ethics, it is indicated merely by 
a short rubric limiting itself to the words: "Notions sommaires 
sur le beau et l'art." In the classical treatises on philosophy it 
frequently appears only as an appendix or as a chapter of psy- 
chology, which has led many to mistake its true character and 
its analogy with the other normative sciences. 

A revival seems recently to have begun. The causes for it 
are too lengthy to enumerate. I will mention, among others, 
the numerous publications on the History of Art which have 
appeared during these last few years, and especially such com- 
prehensive works as M. Combarieu's Histoire de la Musique, of 
which two volumes have already appeared and the third is 
announced; or the Histoire Generate des Beaux-Arts, edited by 
M. Andr6 Michel, the tenth volume of which is now out. All 
syntheses, even though they are not by themselves philosophical, 
allure the philosopher. It is the same with works that touch 
upon 'origins'; and whether one understands by that word the 
prehistoric, or applies it to the appearance in children of the 
artistic instinct, there is no lack of material. 

Moreover, this movement preserves in many respects a pecu- 
liarly psychological character. M. Delacroix has given at 

1 See Philosophical Review, XIV, 4, p. 454. 
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the Sorbonne a course in art, rich in information and closely 
analyzed, but with the emphasis laid on his own specialty, which 
is psychology. A special study is made of the relation of aesthetic 
facts to the common functions of the mind : for example, rhythm is 
studied from its rudimentary form, the rhythmic character of per- 
ception, the rhythmic apprehension of sensorial groups, to its 
refined use in poetry or music; again, motor coordination and 
psycho-motor coordination are'studied from their rudimentary form 
in the first movements of a child, from infantile sketching, 1 to the 
plastic arts. This is not an attempt to reduce the superior forms 
to the elementary forms; on the contrary, an attempt is made to 
prevent confusions of this kind and to point out always what new 
conditions transformed a banal fact into an aesthetic fact. To this 
positive analysis he joins a severe and salutary criticism, calling at- 
tention to the vagueness of a certain number of banal ideas, — the 
reduction of art to play, the theory of Einfilhlung, etc. I know how 
much this course has been appreciated by those who have had 
the good fortune to hear it. He has presented the facts, and 
promulgated ideas which cannot fail to be influential. 

If we pass now from the chair to the texts, we find in many of 
them this same psychological character. In M. Kostyleff's 
work, Le micanisme cSribral et la pensie, nearly half of the book 
is devoted to a discussion of poetic and literary inspiration. 
Le sentiment de la nature et son expression artistique, by M. 
Dauzat, is a kind of psychological album, in which there is 
gathered a rather happy choice of landscapes, classed sometimes 
according to their genre (as field, sea, mountain, forest), some- 
times according to epochs and races. Each category is illustrated 
by typical examples, by references to pictures, or by citations 
from poets and prose writers. The author's chief aim is to 
analyze the elements out of which are formed both a feeling 
for nature and the means by which writers and painters have 
succeeded in evoking it. Without doubt he does not entirely 
abstain from passing judgment. But it is exceptional. 

L'esthitiaue de la Lumiere, by M. Paul Souriau, a professor 

1 See, in particular, the very curious monograph of M. Luquet, entitled, Les 
Dessins d'un enfant. 
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at the University of Nancy, is also particularly psychological in 
character, but in a very different way, and it is much more 
scientific and compact. M. Dauzat writes for the general public; 
M. Souriau for technicians or philosophers, who are able to 
make an effort to give sustained attention and to take an interest 
in minute analyses and precise discussions of theories of percep- 
tion. In this book '^Esthetics ' is used from the very beginning 
in its true etymological meaning as a science of the sensation of 
light, and its different varieties; then, as application and conse- 
quence, the science of its relation to the sense of beauty. <. So it 
comes about that coloration, intensity, diffusion, orientation, 
heightening of light, the scale of light-values in a picture through 
its relation to that of nature, are at first studies in themselves, 
then studies from the point of view of the effect which they 
produce, for the determination of distances, the boldness of 
the relief, the delicacy of the model, or the affective expression 
which they suggest. Being given an ' effect ' which is incontest- 
able, for example, the strong luminosity of a picture by Claude 
Lorrain, or of an aquafortis engraving by Rembrandt, he dis- 
closes the mechanism which produces it: in the one he shows the 
mingling of a central effect of false light with the diffusion, 
reflections, and sight-lights, which are combined in it; in the 
other, he shows the process of leveling down on one side all the 
lights and on the other side all the shadows, while carrying them 
to their maximum intensity. The appreciative point of view, 
properly speaking, as it is revealed in this book, tends especially 
to point out what education the artistic enjoyment may receive 
from a technical analysis, and the conclusion is a brief complaint 
against those who think they see an antagonism between science 
and the sense of the beautiful. 

It is not so in the case of the work of M. Paulhan, VEsthetigue 
du paysage, although the author is best known as a psy- 
chologist. In the first lines the question of value is put in 
the foreground: "Why are there landscape artists? Why are 
people interested in their works? Certain sestheticians regard 
the landscape as a secondary genus: should their judgment be 
accepted or revised? And why?" If he mentions realism it is 
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to comment with marvelous keenness upon the injury which a 
too exact imitation may do to the value of art in the proper sense 
of the word. I know no better comment on the profound 
saying of Topffer: "The painter, in order to imitate, transforms." 
No doubt the psychologist is found repeatedly on the side of the 
sesthetician, who cannot do without him; but it is in the same 
way and with the same necessity that he is found on the 
side of the moralist who seeks to define good and evil. 
For example, psychology — we might say experimental psychology 
— refutes the current theory that painters reproduce nature in 
different ways because their eyes tend to perceive it in dif- 
ferent ways. But this statement would not have so great an 
interest if it did not teach us that we must judge the transcription 
made by a painter as we judge a piece of reasoning, a feeling, or 
an action, and not as we judge a piece of individual anatomy. 
When he says that three words sum up the difference between 
the picture and nature, — simplification, generalization, trans- 
formation, — it is necessary to understand that these are the char- 
acteristics of the valuable work and not those of any worthless 
daub. The proof of this is shown immediately by reference to 
Rosa Bonheur's "Labourage nivernais," in which there is not 
enough simplification, and in which the too high finish of the 
clods of earth is a fault. The chapter devoted to "the soul of 
landscapes" is primarily a penetrating analysis of expression, of 
its importance and its media: it is a chapter which makes it easier 
to understand certain pictures; but it is a question here of judging 
and not merely of understanding; and the conclusion of M. 
Paulhan is that "La Templte," by Ruysdael, takes as high a 
rank as "Les Bergers d'Arcadie"; that landscape painting rises 
to the heights of human poetry, philosophical poetry, "great 
art." If it is true that "art has a thousand admirable and 
legitimate forms," it is no less true that "all the schools are not 
of equal worth, and it may be that some of them are worth 
nothing at all." 

Finally the normative point of view, and even the claim for 
this point of view, ipso verbo, are shown in the Introduction a 
I'EsthStique by M. Ch. Lalo. Perhaps he even assimilates the 
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'normative' a trifle too much to the 'prescriptive' and to the 
' imperative.' In the domain of art it is difficult to prescribe an 
order of values; appreciation, which is in other respects a less 
authentic species of the normative genus, is here of supreme 
importance. But in this case the difficulty is perhaps due only 
to a somewhat lax use of words. As a compensation, the decided- 
ness of M. Lalo's point of view happily contrasts with the vague 
generalities which are so often found in 'dogmatic' aestheticians; 
and whether we accept his opinion or not, it furnishes a lively 
note, very agreeable in the midst of so much that is colorless. 
When he overwhelms the impressionistic critique, "the false 
genre which thinks to be itself a work of art in the criticism of 
works of art, and which unceasingly oscillates between the need 
and the impossibility of erecting values into absolute norms," 
one would like often to add marginal notes, but there is evident 
a depth of common sense and of reason which sets one's mind at 
rest. When the author gives us in his book an example of 
intelligent dogmatism, of scientific aesthetics, one may rightly 
demand a finer distinction between the social and the 'synony- 
mic,' between the objectivity of values and the objectivity of 
the laws which govern the genesis and transformation of values. 
Some remains of old evolutionistic plaster may be perceived 
among the good freestone; but the freestone remains, and that 
is the important thing. The way in which he enumerates, 
demonstrates, and discards "the false problems of the aesthetic 
method" may be accounted a useful and vigorous clearing-up. 1 
It will be easier to discuss the true problems of this science if 
they are defined and reduced to the following three points: Are 
there values in art, or only facts? Are these values individual, or 
impersonal? Specific, or reducible (as Wundt believed) to more 
general norms? These, it would seem, are only the problems 
relative to the possibility of an aesthetic. If one wishes to limit 
himself, as M. Lalo declares he is doing in his work, to the 
statement of the "prolegomena to all future aesthetics which 
would claim to be a science," these problems are in fact the 
essential ones; all that one could say, at most, is that the first 

1 "Should aesthetics be inductive or deductive? Metaphysical or positive? 
Unique or divided among specialists? " 
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two questions are really one; that there would be no values at 
all if our appreciation of the beautiful were merely individual 
and subjective. But does it follow therefrom that these are the 
fundamental problems of aesthetic method? This is much like 
saying that the fundamental problems of biological method con- 
sist in knowing whether or not truth and falsity exist, as uni- 
versally valid terms, and whether or not life is reducible to 
physico-chemical forces. Yet, exhaustive or not, these problems 
are real and well put. M. Lalo brings to their solution a very 
praiseworthy contribution. The distinction which he makes 
between the beautiful in art and the beautiful in nature, and, 
in the latter, between the two sentiments which he calls anesthe- 
tique and pseudesthetique, certainly marks an advance in analysis. 
He calls that the anaesthetic feeling for nature which rests 
directly upon wellbeing and satisfaction, such as comes from a 
sense of repose and freedom, an easier and more oxygenated 
respiration, an emancipation from conventions and social cares; 
in short, which comes from man's return to his true physiological 
milieu; for our body has not evolved so rapidly as our technology, 
and in our manufactories, stores, offices, libraries, and laboratories 
it remains much as it was formerly in the chase, the keeping of 
flocks, or the tilling of the soil. The pseudo-aesthetic feeling is 
quite different: it is that which denotes the perfection of a being 
in its own genre, the biological excellence of an animal well- 
balanced and perfectly adapted, a perfect type of his species and 
of the qualities which assure its continuance: such a specimen is 
a superb linden tree, standing by itself in a rich soil, freely devel- 
oped in all the luxuriant force of its vegetation and not threatened 
with any obstacle to destroy or disfigure its characteristic form. 
In the first sense, all nature is beautiful ; in the second sense, it 
is only those rare specimens selected from among all the indi- 
viduals whose vital effort has more or less miscarried. Finally 
comes the beauty properly known as aesthetic beauty in art, which 
is intimately allied with technique, and which assumes, on one 
hand, a material and special processes of translation, and, on the 
other, an individual temperament which expresses itself at the 
same time that it reproduces (and transforms) an external datum, 
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or plays freely in the realm of sonorous images. And this beauty, 
in its turn, goes back to the natural objects, makes us apperceive 
them by means of the categories and the habits of the artist, 1 and 
makes us say of a landscape that it is a ' Corot ' ; whence comes a 
third form of beauty in nature, which differs from the first two 
and which properly merits the name of aesthetic beauty. It is 
produced when chance or the physical play of light puts before 
adequately trained eyes a picture which might be regarded as 
designed, though it may not be. 

Accordingly, M. Lalo makes a great deal of technique, and 
less of nature. In the worship of Nature which most artists 
affect he sees scarcely more than a pious tradition, in which 
faith is not always present. Realism seems to him, in 
aesthetics, a most unfruitful doctrine, since its effect would be 
precisely to abolish the specific and normative character of art 
values. But is it therefore necessary to proclaim, as he does, 
that " the true artistic faculty is the consciousness of the trade"? 
Is it necessary to adopt, as he also does, the equivocal and danger- 
ous ideal of 'art for art's sake,' the barren motto of art and sport? 
This aspect of the theory and the absence, as pointed out above, 
of a distinction between the collective and the synonymic, 
appears still more in the article by the same author, entitled, 
"programme d'une esth6tique sociologique." 2 In spite of the 
excellent suggestions on method which the article contains, 
these views limit very narrowly its controlling idea. It seems to 
me that it is possible, without absorbing the aesthetic ideal into 
logic, ethics or sociology, to maintain (at least as a working 
hypothesis) a view which would be more readily defended, more 
easily harmonized with a philosophical view of human nature, 
and more truly expressive of the value of aesthetics. 

•"The greatest benefit derived from artistic education," says M. Souriau in 
the work mentioned above, "is that which comes from teaching us how to enjoy 
better the beauty of things. When we have learned to take pleasure in a combina- 
tion of tones in a picture, in the quality of a tint, we shall better appreciate their 
value as we discover them in the real world. Suppose we accustom ourselves to 
regard the world as do colorists: we shall admire the velvety darkness of the night, 
the transparency of a projecting shadow, the dull gleam of a twilight pool, the 
delicacy of the gray tints in a clouded sky or in the effects produced by a mist. ..." 
Esthtiique de la lumiere, p. 62. 

2 Revue Philosophique, July, 1914. 
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IV. 

We shall not be leaving the domain of philosophy very far if 
we speak of a movement that is chiefly psychological in character. 
This movement, which has become widely extended in the last 
few years, is frequently though incorrectly spoken of as 'objec- 
tive psychology'; it might be called, with more accuracy, the 
psychology of reaction. 

What is psychology? It is extremely difficult to define. Some 
would define it as the science of the facts or of the states of 
consciousness; others deny, and not unjustifiably, that there are 
facts 'of an internal world,' different in nature from an 'external 
world.' Some find here a study which is capable of grasping 
reality in the most direct manner, in all its reality, either in a 
critical sense, as M. Lachelier does in his celebrated article 
"Psychologie et Metaphysique," 1 or in a realistic and intui- 
tionistic sense, as M. Bergson does in his Introduction a la 
MStaphysique, or in Matiere et Memoire. Others consider it only 
as the study of an accessory phenomenon of the nervous system, 
"which could function just as well," they say, "without con- 
sciousness as with it." Among all these divergences a doctrine 
is formulated, at first by the biologists who are devoted to the 
study of zoological psychology, and then by all psychologists 
together, — a doctrine which has owed its great success to the 
distinctness of its point of view. It consists in defining animal 
or human psychology by means of a study of such behavior as 
is not reflex in character or a stereotyped reaction in the species, 
but which is modified under the influence of previous states or 
acts of the individual, as, for example, the behavior of the horse 
which refuses to cross a bridge on which he formerly met with 
an accident. To this order of questions belong all the facts 
of education or spontaneous experience, of training or of initia- 
tive, which have been taken to indicate the intelligence of 
animals. They must be studied entirely 'from without,' as 

1 Published in 1885 in the Revue philosophique. This article and, in general, the 
teaching of M. Lachelier, have exercised the greatest influence on philosophical 
opinion of to-day. It marks in France the first philosophical reaction against the 
theories of 'independent psychology,' such as those of Bain, Maudsley, Taine, and 
Ribot. 
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one studies a muscular contraction, an attitude, a secretion, 
without making the least hypothesis as to the mental state of the 
being who reacts; and yet they are somewhat psychological in 
character, in the sense in which the word is taken when applied, 
in the case of man, to the prediction of the conduct of a given 
individual under certain circumstances. 

The work of Russian psycho-physiologists, particularly that of 
Pavlov and of Bechterev, has greatly reinforced this point of 
view (which the crabbed and complicated language of M. Nuel 
a decade ago rendered at first somewhat questionable). In 
some articles published recently in the Journal de Psychologie, 
the title of which does not fully indicate their importance, 1 
Pavlov himself expounded the principle of his method, and 
Madame Marcelle Dontchef-Dezeuze has just completed a 
resum6 of his entire contribution to pyschology, in a volume 
bearing the title: Vintage et les reflexes conditionnels dans les 
travaux de Pavlov. Simultaneously there appeared a successful 
translation (by M. Kostyleff) of the great book of Professor 
Bechterev, with the title, La psychologie objective, which develops 
analogous ideas. 

The central idea is that of the ' conditional reflex,' the so-called 
'associated reflex' or 'conjunctive reflex.' All of these expres- 
sions are equivalent, and all of them, I regret to say, express their 
meaning very badly in French. I am not competent to appre- 
ciate the good or poor choice of synonyms for corresponding 
Russian expressions, but it would be very desirable if this phe- 
nomenon could be designated in our language by some more 
satisfactory formula. If we take a dog, for example, we may 
declare that as soon as we give him a piece of meat, or even if 
we merely show him a piece, he secretes saliva; and by special 
arrangement we may easily collect and measure up this saliva. 
The salivation is a primitive reflex, at least relatively primitive: 
it is the starting point of experience. Now let us assume that 
each time we give a piece of meat to the dog, we sound a certain 
note, for example, the D-natural. At the end of a period of time, 
varying according to the animal, the mere sound of the D will 

1 " Excitation psychique des glandes salivaires," 1910. — " L'Inhibition des 
reflexes conditionnels," ibid., 1913. 
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serve to excite the characteristic flow of saliva which was formerly 
produced by the coming of the meat. The reflex will have been 
displaced and associated with a new stimulus. And the remark- 
able thing is that the C-sharp and the E-flat will neither of them 
produce the effect: the sound inductor is determined between 
narrow limits. 

Instead of using a note we may use a visual sign, an excitation 
on some point of the skin, or the removal of an object: the reflex 
becomes associated with it just the same. In every instance 
disuse effaces the reaction thus established, while exercise 
establishes and reinforces it. Diverse influences may exercise 
upon it a momentary inhibition, which, without destroying the 
influences, hinders them from producing their effect under 
certain well defined circumstances. Such is the fundamental 
fact which would be the basis of the psychic development of all 
beings, which would engender all experience, and which would 
furnish psychology with an 'elementary phenomenon' compar- 
able to the mathematician's addition of units or term to term 
correspondence. 

We recognize here, transformed and based on experience, 
the psychology to which Condillac and the Associationists 
aspired. That is why these researches are of interest to general 
philosophy. The highest psychical reactions and the most 
complex, must have developed gradually from this very simple 
mechanism. They would be 'superior reflexes' 1 as rigorously 
determined in their production as the condensation of steam in 
the pipe of a still. The experiences of Pavlov, hedged about by 
extreme precautions for the maintenance of the milieu in the 
same state, show a perfect precision of the response of the organ- 
ism under divers influences which we ordinarily call mental. 
All the psychic life, we may conclude, from the most simple 
organisms to the most complex, consists therefore in slight 
modifications of the chemical equilibrium in the nervous sub- 
stance. We have a kind of freedom, in the sense that the same 

1 The following are some typical subjects of which the second part of Bechterev's 
work is composed: "Simple reflexes; neuro-psychic reactions, associated reflexes; 
imitative reflexes; symbolical reflexes: language (three chapters); personal re- 
flexes: the arts. The social order and imitation." 
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causes would produce sensibly different reactions, according to 
what we are,' that is to say, according to the actual state of our 
nervous system and according to the experience which it has 
accumulated. But this freedom forms no obstacle to the possi- 
bility of enveloping everything in universal representation in 
which the least important phenomena necessarily result from a 
well defined law. "A time will come (no matter how far distant 
it may be) in which mathematical analysis, based on natural- 
scientific analysis, will embrace in magnificent formulas all these 
equilibria and will finally attain to being included in them itself. 

This ideal of perfect intelligibility, enveloping even the intel- 
ligence itself, is an old and splendid conception of philosophy. 
It is curious to see it revived again by physiologists at a time 
when physicists, on the other hand, seem to find pleasure in 
showing up the narrow limits of their theories and the amount of 
the inexplicable and irrational which they find to be an inevitable 
residuum in all their explanations. The mathematician himself, 
in our day, no longer takes science for the expression of the 
essential laws of reality. It is evident that the biologist gives 
the physicist and the chemist more credit than they ask him to 
give. He thinks that if he can consolidate his science with theirs 
he may attain thereby perfect intellectual satisfaction. Without 
doubt this is an illusion, but the most stimulating and honorable 
of illusions. For, if it is not true that one may reach the fullness 
of intelligibility, the meaning of progress is nevertheless that of 
increasing intelligibility. To direct one's course on earth it is 
often useful to imagine that one is traveling toward a star. 

In the meantime we must be careful. Is it well, at this 
time, to approach the higher mental functions in this way? 
There is a great gulf separating the reactions of the salivary 
glands from artistic productions and moral appreciations. And 
that is why we must deny to psychological physiology the right 
to monopolize for its own profit the name of 'objective psy- 
chology.' The objective is not essentially that which is material 
and experimental; it is that which has the power of putting 

1 Pavlov, "Les sciences naturelles et le Cerveau," Journal de Psychologic 
January, 1912. 
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minds in harmony, whatever else may be the process employed to 
arrive at that result. There is something of the objective in the 
psychology of consciousness and sympathy; there is something 
of it in the reflective and critical psychology: one grants as 
readily the distinction of conscious and sub-conscious, of true 
and false, as the distinction between sensitive and motor nerves. 
The objectivity of mathematics, in the branches most widely 
removed from observation, for example in the geometry of 
Lobatchevsky, is no less positive than that of biology. Likewise, 
there is an aesthetic objectivity, however restricted its content 
may be estimated to be. Therefore let us not confound the 
objective with the perceptual, or even with the mechanical. It 
diminishes the extent of the genus to reduce it to one of its species, 
even if that be its best representative, or the most common. 

The psychical life in its most interesting higher form is found 
in the field of values, appreciations. Assuming that we admit 
that the psycho-physiologist, trusting to the exactitude of his 
method and his liking for unity, extends his outlines to the entire 
field of mind, and that he considers moral judgments as a variety 
of 'conditional reflexes': strictly speaking, his attitude is legiti- 
mate; but he thereby places himself in a most unfavorable situa- 
tion for the analysis and comprehension of what he observes. 
In the presence of justice and self-sacrifice he is like a physicist 
who would fortify himself with a powerful microscope in order 
the better to perceive the beauty of the Mona Lisa. His de- 
scription will all be perfectly true, but also perfectly irrelevant. 
In the field of psychology we need to-day as never before to see 
things in their normal scale and to guard against the encroach- 
ments of a certain form of 'objectivity' which is very good in 
its own province, but which is only one among other forms of 
objectivity. What ought to be is not the same thing as what is. 
In a time when international treaties are derided, when neutral 
countries are ravaged, children massacred, and the University 
of Louvain is but a heap of rubbish, it is not fitting that philos- 
ophers should let this distinction be obscured. 

I think, moreover, that in France the general opinion of culti- 
vated men would be unanimous in claiming its value. I have 
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just been reading a remarkable article on the subject in La Paix 
par le Droit, by M. Ruyssen, the well-known pacificist who is 
now a professor at the University of Bordeaux. What can the 
defenders of "peace through justice" say now? As a matter of 
fact, they say that the present war has brought them support from 
unexpected quarters. The journalists and politicians who were 
most willing to scoff at the Hague tribunal are to-day proclaiming 
that the end of the war, its justification, is the definite substitu- 
tion of law for violence in international relations. The real 
storm, as M. Ruyssen points out in a mass of citations, — has 
disclosed in France an extraordinary moral unity, the program 
of which is to combat unceasingly and to the end (which is the 
destruction and uprooting of militarism in Europe) the mad 
rivalry of armaments; and especially that ideal of domination 
and hegemony which is the cause of militarism and which is a 
permanent menace to the peace of civilized nations. No people 
has the right to dominate another by force: small and large 
states should organize between them guaranties of justice, peace, 
and equality, like those which the citizens of a prosperous republic 
enjoy. That is the popular Credo. So it comes about that 
flagrant violations of right have brought to light the unshakable- 
ness of the idea of justice; and its objectivity, though it may not 
be the objectivity of a fact, is none the less imposed with an 
equal force of conviction upon the consciousness of all who keep 
their eyes open. 

A. Lalande. 
Sorbonne, Paris. 



